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It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay move 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
R. ry M f- 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brnte Communism 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per Y, ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does wof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 

mission which they have to reject. 











Every man’s care and every dollar of the common | 


It is difficult to state in any briet | 


way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of | 


them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 
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THE SECOND ADVENT: 
OR, 
WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF. 


THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 
{A treatise by the late ALPHEUs CrosBy, eminent Professor of 


Philology and author of many Greek Text Books; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 





III. Jz passages in which the Apostles speak of 
their own times as the LAST DAYS, and find in them 
the predicted signs of these events. Among these 
signs may be mentioned, 


1. The special outpouring of the Spirit predicted 
by the prophet Joel, whose words were thus cited 
and applied by the Apostle Peter upon the day of 
Pentecost : 


Acts ii. 16, “‘ But this is that which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel, (17) And it shall come to pass zx the /ast 
days, saith God, I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh : 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams: (18) And on my servants, and on 
my hand-maidens, I will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit ; and they shall prophesy: (19) And I will show 
wonders in heaven above, ond tages in the earth be- 
neath ;_ blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke. (20) The 
sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before the great and notable day of the Lord 
come. (21) And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” 


2. The appearance of false teachers, which our 
Savior had thus predicted: ‘“ For there shall arise 
false Christs and false prophets, and shall show 
great signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if it were 
possible, they shall deceive the very elect,” Matt. 
Xxiv. 24. 

1 John ii. 17, “ And the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever. (18) Little children, z¢ 7s the last time: and as 
ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many antichrists; whereby we now that it is the 
last time.” 

1 John iv. 1, “ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they are of God: because many 
false prophets are gone out into the world. (2) Hereb 
know ye the Spirit of God: Every spirit that confesset 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God: (3) 
And every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is not of God. And this is that spirit 
of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should 
come ; and even now already is it in the world.” 

1 Tim. iv. 1, “Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, 
that 2 the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils ; 
(2) Speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience 
seared with a hot iron; (3) Forbidding to marry, and 
commarding to abstain from meats, which God hath 
created to be received with thanksgiving of them which 
believe and know the truth. (4) For every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving: (5) Far it is sanctified by the 
word of God, and prayer. (6) If thou put the brethren 
in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a good 
minister of Jesus Christ, nourished up in the words of 
faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast at- 
tained. (7) But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, 
and exercise thyself rather unto Godliness. (8) For 
bodily exercise profiteth little: but godliness is profi- 
table unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” 

2 Tim. iii. 1, “ This know also, that i” the last days 
perilous times shall come. (2) For men shall be lovers 
of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphe- 
mers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, (3) 
Without natural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, 
incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, (4) 
Traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures more 
than lovers of God; (5) Having a form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof: from such turn away. 
(6) For of this sort are they which creep into houses, 
and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away 
with divers lusts: (7) Ever learning and never able to 
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come to the knowledge of the truth. (8) Now as Jannes 
and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also resist 
the truth: men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning 
the faith. (9) But they shall proceed no further: for 
their folly shall be manifest unto all men, as theirs al- 
SO was.” 

2 Pet. iii. 3, “‘ Knowing this first, that there shall come 
in the last days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, 
(4) And saying, Where is the promise of his coming ? 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation. (5) For 
this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of 
God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing 
out of the water and in the water.” 

Jude 17, “‘ But, beloved, remember ye the words which 
were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; (18) How that they told you there should be 
mockers in the last time, who should walk after their 
own ungodly lusts. (19) These be they who separate 
themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit. (20) But ye, 
beloved, building up yourselves on your most holy faith, 
praying in the Holy Ghost, (21) Keep yourselves in the 
love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life. (22) And of some have com- 
passion, making a difference : (23) And others save with 
fear, pulling them out of the fire ; hating even the gar- 
ment spotted by the flesh. (24) Now unto him that is 
able to keep you from falling, and to present you fault- 
less before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, 
(25) Lo the only wise God our Savior, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. 
Amen.” 


In all these passages, it is manifest that the 
Apostles are speaking of their own times. With 
how little reason, then, do some apply the extract 
from 1 Tim. iv. to the Roman Catholic Church! 
Surely it could not have been of great consequence 
to warn the youthful bishop of Ephesus to “refuse 
the profane and old wives’ fables” of errorists 
who were to spring up several centuries after his 
death ; and that he should not be carried away by 
the excessive stress which they would lay upon 
“bodily exercise,” that is, upon ascetic training, or 
the mortification of the bodily appetites. Besides, 
other passages show that this error was prevalent 
in the times of the Apostles. 
Col. ii. 20-23. 


See, for example, 


3. The preaching of the gospel throughout the 
world, in accordance witl the prediction, “ And 
this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world, for a witness unto all nations ; and then 
shall the end come.” Matt. xxiv. 14. Such had 
been the unparalleled fidelity and success of the 
Apostles and their coadjutors, that St. Paul re- 
garded this sign as already fulfilled. 


Rom. x. 17, “So then, faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God. (18) But I say, Have they 
not honed ? Yes, verily, their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. 


Col. i. 3, ‘* We give thanks to God, and the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for you, (4) Since 
we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love 
which ye have to all the saints, (5) For the hope which 
is laid up fer you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in 
the word of the truth of the gospel: (6) Which is come 
unto you, as it is in all the world ; and bringeth forth 
fruit, as it doth also in you, since the day ye heard of 
it, and knew the grace of God in truth.... (21) And 
you, that were sometimes alienated and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled, (22) 
In the body of his flesh through death, to present you 
holy, and unblamable, and unreprovable, in his sight: 
(23) If ye continue in the f¢:.4 grounded and settled, 
and be not moved away irom the hope of the gospel, 
which ye have heard, nn which was preached to every 
creature which is under heaven; whereof I Paul am 
made a minister [more literally, which has been preached 
in the whole creation, etc). 


Tit. ii. 11, “ For the grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation hath appeared to ull men, (12) Teaching us, that 
denying ungodliness, and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world ; 
(13) Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious ap- 
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pearing of the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ.” 


The following passages are perhaps quite as 
striking as those which have preceded. 


1 Cor. x. 11, “ Now all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples: and they are written for our admo- 
nition, upon whom ¢he ends of the world are come. (12) 
Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.” 

Heb. ix. 26, ‘For then must he often have suffered 
since the foundation of the world: but now once zz the 
end of the world hath he appeared to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself.” 

Heb. i. 1, ‘God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, [2] Hath 77 these /ast days spoken unto us by 
his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also he made the worlds.” 

1 Pet. i. 20, ‘‘ Who verily was foreordained before the 
foundation of the world, but was manifest iz these dast 
times for you, [21] Who by him do believe in God, that 
raised him up from the dead, and gave him glory ; that 
your faith and hope might be in God.” 

1 Cor. iv. 8, ‘* Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye 
have reigned as kings without us: and I would to God 

e did reign, that we also might reign with you. [9] 

‘or I think that God hath set forth us the apostles /ast, 
as it were appointed to death: for we are made a spec- 
tacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” 


How touching is the allusion in this last passage 
to those most pitiable victims of the barbarous 
games of the ancients, who were set forth at the 
end of the show, when now the thirst for blood 
had become so ferocious in the spectators as to de- 
mand their certain and speedy slaughter ! 


IV. ln passages which speak of WAITING or 
LOOKING /or these events. 


1 Cor. i. 7, ‘So that ye come behind in no gift ; wazt- 
ing for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ : [8] Who 
shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye may be 
blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

1 Thess. 9, “ For they themselves show of us what 
manner of entering in we had unto you, and how ye 
turned to God from idols, to serve the living and true 
God ; [10] And to wast for his Son from heaven, whom 
he raised trom the dead, even Jesus, which delivered us 
from the wrath to come.” 

2 Thess. iii. 5, “ And the Lord direct your hearts into 
the love of God, and into the patient waiting for Christ.” 

Phil. iii, 20, ** Far our conversation [ politeuma, citi- 
zenship] is in heaven ; from whence also we dook for the 
Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ: [21] Who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glo- 
rious body, according to the working whereby he is able 
even to subdue all things unto himself.” 

Tit. ii. 11, “For the grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation hath appeared to all men, [12] Teaching us, that 
denying ungodliness, and worldly lusts, we should live, 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world ; 
[13] Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ ; 
[14] Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” 

2 Pet. iii, 11, ‘‘ Seeing then that all these things shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in 
all holy conversation and godliness, [12] Looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, wherein 
the heavens, being on fire, shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat? [13] Neverthe- 
less we, according to his promise, /ovk for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. [14] 
Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye /ook for such things, 
be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, with- 
out spot, and blameless.” 

Are men waiting and looking for events which 
they have no expectation will occur till after their 
death, and, it may be, thousands of years after? 
The original word in the first extract for wazting 
is the very strong apekdechomai, which (except in 
one doubtful passage) is only used, in the new Tes- 
tament, to express ardent waiting for the coming 
of Christ or the blessings of his kingdom. The 
same word occurs three times in the following re- 
markable and sublime passage, which personifies 
the whole creation, and represents it as groaning 
and travailing in eager expectation and desire for 
the deliverance which the coming of Christ would 
bring. An attempt to explain the passage fully 
would draw us too far from our present purpose ; 
but it may not Le improper to remark, that the 
word in the original tor crea¢ere is the same which 
is afterward more happily, as well as more strictly, 
translated creation. 

Rom. viii. 18, ‘For I reckon, that the sufferings o, 





this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us. [19] For the 
earnest expectation of the creature wazteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. [20] For the creature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason 
of him who hath subjected the same in hope; [21] Because 
the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. [22] For we know that the whole crea- 
tion groaneth, and travaileth in pain together until now: 
[23] And not only they, but ourselves also, which have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body. (24) For we are saved by 
hope. But hope that is seen, is not hope: for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? (25) But if we 
hope for that we see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it.” 


MAY WE PRAY FOR FAITH? 





[A correspondent criticises one of our edifying 
female contributors for saying that she “ finds 
nothing more needful than to pray for faith.” He 
thinks that faith is simply synonymous with belief, 
and is a duty to be done, not a gift to be prayed 
for. He insists that the notion of praying for faith 
is imbibed from worldly theologians, and is not 
authorized by Scripture atall. “We have,” he 
says, “ only one instance (of such prayer) in Scrip- 
ture ; that is in the case of Peter—Lord, increase 
our faith—and the Lord reproved him,” etc., etc. 

To which, on behalf of our criticised sister, we 
make reply as follows :] 

Supposing faith to be nothing but mere hu- 
man belief (which we do not admit, but can not 
stop to disprove ), still we do not see but that 
it may properly be prayed for. The voluntary 
and normal workings of our own faculties may, 
and do, depend on the grace and persuasions 
of God ; and though at any given moment we 
ought to do the duty of that moment, and not 
pray for the doing of it, yet in respect to any 
future duty (that of faith among the rest), we 
can not insure it by any present doing so well 
as by praying that God will cause us by his 
Spirit to continue in the work of duty. We 
think this critic’s representation of Scripture 
on this point is not altogether correct. He 
says that the only instance in Scripture of 
praying for faith, is that of Peter, and that the 
Lord reproved him. We do not find any case 
of Peter’s praying for faith. It is said in one 
place (Luke 17: 5), that the afostles said, “ Lord 
increase our faith: ”” but we do not see any re- 
proof of that prayer in what the Lord said 
after it about the miraculous power and value 
of faith. He rather seems to us to encourage 
that prayer. Moreover, there is another case 
of prayer for faith, which certainly is not in 
doubt or danger of reproof. Christ himself 
prayed for Peter, that his faith might not fail. 
(Luke 22: 32.) According to our critic’s phi- 
losophy, Christ should not have prayed for 
Peter’s faith, but should have confined himself 
to the use of means, such as exhortation, etc. 
If it was proper for Christ to pray for Peter’s 
faith, then it would have been proper for 
Peter to have prayed for his own faith ; and 
by the same rule, it is proper for any one to 
pray for the increase or strengthening and con- 
tinuance of faith in himself and others. When 
Paul prayed, as he often did, for the saints, 
“that the eyes of their understanding might 
be enlightened,” (Eph. 1: 18,) we understand 
him as praying for the increase of their faith ; 
and as he expected this illumination to come 
by the gift of “ the Spirit of wisdom and reve- 
lation,” we do not see but that he was right in 





going to God for it. In fact, we think that the 
errors of the carnal theologians are not in the 
line of too much praying, but rather in the 
line of too much reasoning and dogmatizing. 

J. H. N. 


THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 
STRONOMY furnishes some notable ex- 
amples of difference between what is sim- 
ply apparent and what is scientifically true. The 
sun appears to go round the earth, and it was so 
believed until a comparatively late day, when it 
was found that in reality the earth goes round 
the sun. So the earth appears to be flat but 
science proves it to be round; it seems to be 
without motion but deeper observation shows 
that it is in a state of splendid revolution, both 
on its own axis and in orbital space. These 
instances illustrate the fact that there may be 
different manifestations in any given case ac- 
cording to our point of view, and that the phe- 
nomena which are nearest to the senses, are 
liable to be contradicted and reversed by deep- 
er insight. 

This principle applies in illustration of spir- 
itual experience. The believer may be said to 
have two spheres of manifestation, one repre- 
senting a superficial or apparent position, and 
the other his interior and real position. It is 
the fight of faith to distinguish between the 
two—to refuse the merely apparent motion of 
his experience and go back in all cases to the 
scientific truth. Now the believer is in fact 
dead with Christ—his life is hid with Christ in 
God. There is the real interior center, around 
which he revolves, and to which his being is 
bound by a stronger law than that of the solar 
system. At the same time, being clothed in a 
“body of humiliation.” (Phil. 3: 21), and in 
outward contact with the world, there is an- 
other side to his case, giving oftentimes an ex- 
perience at seeming variance with this fact. 
There are tribulations, fiery trials, judgments of 
the flesh, etc. 


Now what is the practical view to be taken? 
The question resolves itself into one like that 
alluded to in astronomy. Which is the appar- 
ent and which the real motion? Does. the sun 
go round the earth as our immediate senses 
testify, or shall we stand on the mathematics 
which prove the reverse to be the case? In 
the abstract question of astronomy, civilization 
of mind has so far prevailed that men readily 
reject the evidence of their crude vision 
(though formerly Galileo was imprisoned on 
this issue,) and assent in spite of daily rise and 
set of sun, that it is the great firm earth which 
moves and not the sun. Their senses yield 
and bow down to the higher decision of mathe- 
matics. The believer also can invariably set- 
tle the discrepancies which may annoy in his 
experience on similar principles—and in such 
a way as to heartily fulfill the apostle’s injunc- 
tion, “rejoice in tribulation.” If he is in 
trouble, he has simply the evidence of the 
more external sensations to the fact—evidence 
like that which tells him the sun is a moving 
body. But he has vastly higher evidence of 
the fact that he is a member of Christ, and in 
all things more than conqueror through him 
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that loved him ; and faith is a degree of civili- 
zation (greater than that of the astronomer), 
which enables him to hold his mind to this 
higher evidence in spite of present feelings ; 
and so the reality comes in and prevails 
against the appearance. He can thus “rejoice 
in tribulation,” ‘take pleasure in infirmities,” 
“endure hardness as a good soldier,” etc.— 
knowing that this part of his experience, so 
far as it has an evil aspect, is but apparent, 
and that his real motion, though less a matter 
of sense, is toward everlasting victory and 
fullness of joy. Paul seems to have in mind 
this distinction between the apparent and the 
real in experience, when he says: “ Though 
our outward man perish, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day. For our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ; while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen: 
for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


THE LAST OF “KATIE KING.” 





THE PHOTOGRAPHING OF ‘‘ KATIE KING” BY THE 
AID OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F. R. S. 


Having taken a very prominent part of late at 
Miss Cook’s seances, and having been very suc- 
cessful in taking numerous photographs of “ Katie 
King” by the aid of the electric light, I have 
thought that the publication of a few of the de- 
tails would be of interest to the readers of the 
Spiritualist. , 

During the week before Katie took her depart- 
ure she gave seances at my house almost nightly, 
to enable me to photograph her by artificial light. 
Five complete sets of photographic apparatus were 
accordingly fitted up for the purpose, consisting of 
five cameras, one of the whole-plate size, one half- 
plate, one quarter-plate, and two binocular stereo- 
scopic cameras, which were all brought to bear up- 
on Katie at the same time on each occasion on 
which she stood for her portrait. Five sensitising 
and fixing baths were used, and plenty of plates 
were cleaned ready for use in advance, so that there 
might be no hitch or delay during the photographic 
operations, which were performed by myself, aided 
by one assistant. ; 

My library was used as a dark cabinet. It has 
folding doors opening into the laboratory ; one of 
these doors was taken off its hinges and a curtain 
suspended in its place to enable Katie to pass in 
and out easily. Those of our friends who were 
present were seated in the laboratory facing the 
curtain, and the cameras were placed a little be- 
hind them, ready to photograph Katie when she 
came outside, and to photograph any thing also in- 
side the cabinet, whenever the curtain was with- 
drawn for the purpose. Each evening there were 
three or four exposures of plates in the five came- 
ras, giving at least fifteen separate pictures at 
each seance; some of these were spoilt in the de- 
veloping, and some in regulating the amount of 
light. Altogether I have forty-four negatives, some 
inferior, some indifferent, and some excellent. 

Katie instructed all the sitters but myself to 
keep their seats and to keep conditions, but for 
some time past she has given me permission to do 
what I liked—to touch her, and to enter and leave 
the cabinet almost whenever I pleased. I have 
frequently followed her into the cabinet, and have 
sometimes seen her and her medium together, but 
most generally I have found nobody but the en- 
tranced medium lying on the floor, Katie and her 
white robes having instantaneously disappeared. 


During the last six months Miss Cook has been 
a frequent visitor at my house, remaining some- 
times a week at a time. She brings nothing with 
her but a little hand-bag, not locked; during the 
day she is constantly in the presence of Mrs. 
Crookes, myself, or some other member of my 
family, and, not sleeping by herself, there is abso- 
lutely no oppportunity for any preparation even of 
a less elaborate character than would be required 
for enacting “Katie King.” 1 prepare and ar- 





range my library myself as the dark cabinet, and 
usually, after Miss Cook has been dining and con- 
versing with us, and scarcely out of our sight for 
a minute, she walks direct into the cabinet, and I 
at her request, lock its second door, and keep pos- 
session of the key all through the seance ; the gas 
is then turned out, and Miss Cook is left in dark- 
ness. 

On entering the cabinet Miss Cook lies down 
upon the floor, with her head on a pillow, and is 
soon entranced. During the photographic seances 
Katie muffled her medium’s head up in a shawl to 
prevent the light falling upon her face. I frequent- 
ly drew the curtain on one side when Katie was 
standing near, and it was a common thing for the 
seven or eight of us in the laboratory to see Miss 
Cook and Katie at the same time, under the full 
blaze of the electric light. We did not on these 
occasions actually see the face of the medium be- 
cause of the shawl, but we saw her hands and 
feet ; we sawher move uneasily under the influence 
of the intense light, and we heard her moan occa- 
sionally. I have one photograph of the two to- 
gether, but Katie is seated in front of Miss Cook’s 
head. 

During the time I have taken active part in the 
seances Katie’s confidence in me gradually grew, 
until she refused to give a seance unless I took 
charge of the arrangements. She said she always 
wanted me to keep close to her, and near the cabi- 
net, and I. found that after this confidence was es- 
tablished, and she was satisfied I would not break 
any promise I might make to her, the phenomena 
increased greatly in power, and tests were freely 
given that would have been unobtainable had I 
approached the subject in another manner. She 
often consulted me about persons present at the 
seances, and where they should be placed, for of 
late she had become very nervous, in consequence 
of a certain ill-advised suggestion that force should 
be employed as an adjunct to more scientific modes 
of research. 

One of the most interesting of the pictures is 
one in which I am standing bythe side of Katie ; 
she has her bare foot upon a particular part of the 
floor. Afterwards I dressed Miss Cook like Katie, 
placed her and myself in exactly the same posi- 


tion, and we were photographed by the same came- ’ 


ras, placed exactly as in the other experiment, 
and illuminated by the same light. When these 
two pictures are placed over each other, the two 
photographs of myself coincide exactly as regrards 
stature etc., but Katie is half a head taller than 
Miss Cook, and looks a big woman in comparison 
with her. In the breadth of her face, in many of 
the pictures, she differs essentially in size from her 
medium, and the photographs show several other 
points of difference. 

But photography is as inadequate to depict the 
perfect beauty of Katie’s face, as words are power- 
less to describe her charms of manner. Photoyra- 
phy may, indeed give a map of her countenance; 
but how can it reproduce the brilliant purity of her 
complexion, or the ever-varying expression of her 
most mobile features, now overshadowed with sad- 
ness when relating some of the bitter experiences 
of her past life, now smiling with all the innocence 
of happy girlhood when she had collected my chil- 
dren round her, and was amusing them by recount- 
ing anecdotes of her adventures in India? 


“Round her she made an atmosphere of life ; 
The very air seemed lighter from her eyes, 

They were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies ; 

Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel.” 


Having seen so much of Katie lately, when she has 
been illuminated by the electric light, J am enabled 
to add to the points of difference between her and 
her medium which I mentioned in a former article. 
I have the most absolute certainty that Miss Cook 
and Katie are two separate individuals so far as 
their bodies are concerned. Several little marks 
on Miss Cook’s face are absent on Katie’s. Miss 
Cook’s hair is so dark a brown as almost to appear 
black ; a lock of Katie’s which is now before me, 
and which she allowed me to cut from her luxuri- 
ant tresses, having first traced it up to the scalp 
and .satisfied myself that it actually grew there, is 
a rich golden auburn. 

On one evening I timed Katie’s pulse. It beat 
steadily at seventy-five, while Miss Cook’s pulse a 
litle time after, was going at its usual rate of nine- 
ty. On applying my ear to Katie’s chest I could 
hear a heart beating rythmically inside, and 
pulsating even more steadily than did Miss Cook’s 
heart when she allowed me to try a similar experi- 
ment after the seance, Tested in the same way 








Katie’s lungs were found to be sounder than her 
medium’s for at the time I tried my experiment 
Miss Cook was under medical treatment for a 
severe cough. 

Your readers may be interested in having Mrs. 
Ross Church’s and your own accounts of the last 
appearance of Katie, supplemented by my own 
narrative, as far as I can publish it. When the 
time came for Katie to take her farewell I asked 
that she would let me see the last of her. Ac- 
cordingly when she had called each of the company 
up to her and spoken to them a few words in pri- 
vate, she gave some general directions for the fu- 
ture guidance and protection of Miss Cook. From 
these. which were taken down in shorthand, I quote 
the following: “Mr. Crookes has done very well 
throughout, and I leave Florrie with the greatest 
confidence in his hands, feeling perfectly sure he 
will not abuse the trust I place in him. He can 
act in any emergency better than I can myself, for 
he has more strength.” Having concluded her di- 
rections, Katie invited me into the cabinet with 
her, and allowed me to remain there to the end. 

After closing the curtain she conversed with me 
for some time, and then walked across the room to 
where Miss Cook was lying senseless on the floor. 
Stooping over her, Katie touched her, and said, 
“Wake up, Florrie, wake up! 1 must leave you 
now.” Miss Cook then woke and tearfully en- 
treated Katie to stay a little time longer. “My 
dear, I can’t; my work is done. God bless you,” 
Katie replied, and then continued speaking to Miss 
Cook. For several minutes the two were convers- 
ing with each other, till at last Miss Cook’s tears 
prevented her speaking. Following Katie’s in- 
structions I then came forward to support Miss 
Cook, who was falling to the floor, sobbin 
hysterically. I looked round, but the white-robe 
Katie had gone. As soon as Miss Cook was 
sufficiently calmed, a light was procured and I led 
her out of the cabinet. 

The almost daily seances with which Miss Cook 
has lately favored me have proved a severe tax upon 
her strength. and I wish to make the most public 
acknowledgement of the obligations 1 am under to 
her for her readiness to assist me in my experi- 
ments. Every test that I have proposed she has 
at once agreed to submit to with the utmost willing- 
ness ; she is open and straightforward in speech, 
and | have never seen any thing approaching the 
slightest symptom of a wish to deceive. Indeed, 
I do not believe she could carry on a deception if 
she were to try, and if she did she would certainly 
be found out very quickly, for such a line of action 
is altogether foreign to her nature. And to imag- 
ine that an innocent school-girl of fifteen should be 
able to conceive and then successfully carry out for 
three years so gigantic an imposture as this, and 
in that time should submit to any test which might 
be imposed upon her, should bear the strictest 
scrutiny, should be willing to be searched at any 
time, either before or after a seance, and should 
meet with even better success in my own house 
than at that of her parents, knowing that she visi- 
ted me with the express object of submitting to 
strict scientific tests—to imagine, I say, the * Katie 
King” of the last three years to be the result of 
imposture, does more violence to one’s reason and 
common sense than to believe her to be what she 
herself affirms. 

It would not be right for me to conclude this 
article without also thanking Mr. and Mrs. Cook 
for the great facilities they have given me to carry on 
these observations and experiments. 

My thanks and those of all Spiritualists are also 
due to Mr. Charles Blackburn for the generous 
tanner in which he has made it possible for Miss 
Cook to devote her whole time to the development 
of these manifestation and latterly to their scienti- 
fic examination. 


TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF THE SUNFLOWERS.— 
They are rich in honey and are consequently good 
neighbors for bees. Oil, hardly to be distinguished 
from Olive oil by any one but an expert, may be 
extracted from the seeds. in the proportion of one 
gallon to one bushel. One acre will produce 
something like fifty bushels of seeds. The seeds, 
too, make food, not unpalatable for human beings, 
and very good for animals and poultry. The 
Portuguese and the American Indians make a kind 
of bread from them, and roasted they may be 
ground and used as a substitute for coffee. The 
stalks may be used as bean-poles while growing. 
Dry, they make passable roofs for sheds and the 
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like, and burn readily on the hearth. The ashes 
are very rich in potash. Altogether it is a very 
useful plant, and to crown all, it has a reputation 
which the scientists have never disproved, for ab- 
sorbing malaria and acting as an effectual screen 
against that scourge of low-lying districts, fever 
and ague.—7he Christian Union. 


Some time since, we called attention to the 
statement of an eminent physician, that sun- 
flowers exerted a powerful influence in counteracting 
the effects of malarial poisoning in localities where 
the conditions for the production of malaria are 
abundant. We have since seen the statement 
confirmed by others who claim to speak from the 
results of actualexperiment. It is said that a good- 
sized bed of sun-flowers in the vicinity of a house 
will effectually protect the inmates against the 
malaria which is the fruitful source of ague in our 
Western States. Those of our friends who are so 
situated so as to make such a thing desirable may 
find it of advantage to try the experiment. It is 
not claimed that the sun-flower has any specific in- 
fluence, but that it is a powerful agent in purifying 
the air, on account of its ozone-producing proper- 
ties.— Zhe Health Reformer. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M. WorpdeN, EDITor. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON. 


W* copy on another page, from the London 
Medium and Daybreak, the final testimony 
of Wm. Crookes, F. R. S., in relation to the ghost 
“Katie King.” Our readers will remember a remark- 
able letter from this scientist, published in the Cir- 
CULAR (April 27, 1874), reporting his effort to ascer- 
tain the separate individuality of Katie King, by get- 
ting sight of her and her medium at the same time. 
That effort was at least partly successful; but 
his subsequent and tinal experiences with the ap- 
parition, as detailed in his present letter, leave no 
possibility of doubt as to her honest objective char-* 
acter. Katie King has closed her mission by tri- 
umphantly manifesting herself to the scientific world 
through its accredited representative. The long 
battle between Spiritualism and Materialistic Sci- 
ence on the London arena is probably ended. 

The history of Katie King, so far as we have 
been able to discover it in the Spiritualist papers, is 
given by herself, her father and other spirits on this 
wise: She is the daughter of * John King,” who at 
present manifests himself through the medium- 
ship of Mr. Charles E. Williams, and claims to have 
been the spirit that controlled the manifestations 
through the Davenport brothers and other remark- 
able mediums in America. There is some confu- 
sion as to the exact date of his former life, but the 
best conclusion we can form from what he says is, 
that he was a Welshman who lived in the time of 
Cromwell and the Restoration ; that he became a 
West India buccaneer and finally Governor of Ja- 
maica; that he was knighted by Charles II. for 
services against the Spaniards. A man of the 
same name anda similar career is noticed in the 
Biographical Dictionaries. This King- (or Morgan) 
family appears to be playing a very notable part in 
the development of Modern Spiritualism. As to 
the purpose of Katie King’s persistent and remark- 
able manifestations in London, and her final with- 
drawal, as announced by Mr. Crookes, all we can 
learn or guess is that her mission was to convince 
the world of the possibility of a perfect re-materiali- 
zation of departed spirits, and that, this object 
being accomplished, she passes on to higher spheres. 





THE BROOKLYN SCANDAL. 
ANOTHER ERUPTION. 





HE “ Plymouth Church Controversy” and the 
“ Beecher-Tilton Scandal” are again revived. 
What is the matter over there in Brooklyn? Mrs. 
Woodhull proclaimed a year or two ago that she 
was “ breaking the way for future generations” to 
know all about it. Then Mr. Theodore Tilton 
ominously intimated that he could, if he chose, let 
loose a “ thunderbolt” that would strike somebody 
and flash light all round the sky. Then Drs. 
Storrs and Buddington got together a big Congre- 
gational Council, with venerable and keen-eyed 
Dr. Bacon for Moderator. The Council put on 
their big-bowed, official spectacles, and moused 
round for several days and part of the nights, to 
find out whether there were any signs that a theo- 
logical or social earthquake had happened or was 
going to happen on Brooklyn Heights. They did not 
seem to discover any thing very terrible. ‘They pat- 
ted Drs. Storrs and Buddington on the back, called 
them good Congregational boys, who had the purity 
of Congregational usages at heart, but were a little 
hasty in calling the big council together. They 
said Mr. Beecher and Plymouth Church had been 
a little irregular in some of their proceedings, but 
were still worthy of Congregational Christian love 
and fellowship, and recommended the other Con- 
gregational churches of Brooklyn to continue to 
award them such love and fellowship. The Coun- 
cil had a nice time, eloquent speaking, harmonious 
deliberation, and went home leaving every thing 
serene and lovely. 

After this Dr. Bacon, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Beecher’s. recent- course of Yale lectures, ex- 
pressed in a lecture of his own to the Theological 
Students before whom Mr. Beecher had delivered 


his course, his entire confidence in Mr. Beecher 


as a pure and true man. Soon after this Dr. Bacon 
began a series of articles in the /ndependent, claim- 
ing to impartially review the ‘Brooklyn Contro- 
versy,” which, as is well known, hinged on the 
action of Plymouth Church in “dropping” Mr. 
Tilton from its roll of membership. These articles 
gave more or less criticism “all round” but on the 
whole were quite favorable to Plymouth Church. 
Mr. Tilton came in for a considerable share of Dr. 
B.’s criticism, direct or indirect. He was spoken 
of as having “‘ brought dishonor upon the Chris- 
tian profession,’ not only by his forsaking the 
Church and his avowal of his unchristian princi- 
ples, but even more by the ‘scandals derogatory to 
the Christian integrity of the pastor’ which were by 
him ‘ promoted and circulated.’” Dr. Bacon’s arti- 
cles were followed by a statement of Thos. G. Shear- 
man, Clerk of Plymouth Church, correcting Dr. B.on 
some points in regard to the dealing of the Church 
with Mr. Tilton, and stating that their course in 
dropping him was not in any sense “irregular.” 
Mr. Shearman’s statement attempted to cut the 
ground entirely from under Drs. Storrs and Bud- 
dington, by showing that their calling of the Coun- 
cil on the issue they made, was without cause. The 
last event in this whole Brooklyn question, involv- 
ing controversy, scandal and all, is the appearance 
of Mr. Tilton in the field in his own defense. 
Stung by the criticisms of Dr. Bacon, he has pub- 
lished a seven-column article in the Golden Age, 
giving his version of his relations to, and treatment 
of, Mr. Beecher, fortified, it is said, with important 
documentary evidence. And so comes another 
sensation in this very sensational drama. Mean- 
while, as Dr. Bacon says, “thousands are waiting 
for the revelation which time will surely make.” 
tT. 2. P. 


The heart in which the Spirit of God has undis- 


puted sway, is calm and equable, and yet ready for 
every emergency. 








THE ELIXIR. 





BY GEORGE HERBERT. 


Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to see, 

And what I do in any thing, 
To do it as for thee: 


Not rudely, as a beast, 
To run into an action ; 

But still to make thee prepossest, 
And give it thy perfection. 


A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye ; 

Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heav’n espy. 


All may of thee partake : 
Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with his tincture [for thy sake] 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine : 

Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


This is the famous stone 
That turneth ali to gold: 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Can not for less be told. 


COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 





VIII. 


BEE ORE quoting further from the opinion of 

the court in the case 2 Dana (Ky. Rep.) upon 
the question ‘whether the property had been suf- 
ficiently secured to the exclusive purpose of the 
society, freed from the claims of its seceding mem- 
bers,” though we may not be able to make the 
subject very clear to the general reader, it can not 
but be interesting to the student, to bring in re- 
view in this connection some of the principal doc- 
trines and decisions under the statute of Elizabeth 
of charitable uses ; for it is upon those doctrines 
that the Kentucky court finally places its decision 
in the case we are now considering. A historical 
summary of the law on the subject of charitable 
uses may be found in an appendix to 4 Wheaton 
(U. S. Rep.) and of its facts we make free use in 
this article. 

It is highly probable that the rudiments of the 
law of charities were derived from the civil law. 
One of the earliest fruits of the emperor Con- 
stantine’s real or pretended zeal for Christianity 
was a permission to his subjects to bequeath their 
property to the church. This permission was soon 
so abused as to induce Valentinian to enact a mort- 
main law by which it was restrained. But this re- 
straint was subsequently greatly relaxed, and in 
the time of Justinian it became fixed as a maxim 
of Roman jurisprudence, that legacies to pious 
uses, which included all legacies destined for works 
of charity, whether they related to spiritual or 
temporal concerns, were of peculiar favor and to 
be deemed privileged testaments. The construc- 
tion of testaments of this nature was most liberal, 
and the legacies were never permitted to fail either 
by the uncertainty or failure of the persons or ob- 
jects for which they were destined. Hence, if a 
legacy was given to the church, or to the poor, 
generally, without any description of what church 
or what poor, the law sustained it by giving, in the 
first case, to the parish church of the place where 
the testator lived, and, in the latter case, to the 
hospital of the same place ; and if there was none, 
then to the poor of the same parish. And, in all 
cases, where the objects were indefinite, the legacy 
was carried into effect under the direction of the 
judge having cognizance of the subject. So, if a 
legacy were given for a definite object, which 
either was previously realized, or which failed, the 
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legacy was nevertheless valid and was applied under 
judicial direction to some other similar object. 

The high authority of the Roman law coinciding 
with the religious notions of the times, could hard- 
ly fail to introduce the principles of the law of 
pious uses, thus established, into the common law 
of England; and the zeal and learning of the ec- 
clesiastical tribunals must have been constantly 
exercised to enlarge their operation. But, what- 
ever their origin, it is certain that many of the 
privileges attached to pious legacies, have been for 
ages incorporated into the English law. Indeed, 
in many. respects, in former times, the favorable 
construction of charitable gifts and bequests, was 
pushed to a most extravagant extent. 

In process of time the statute of the 43 Eliza- 
beth c. 4 was passed, which is emphatically called 
the Statute of Charitable Uses. Prior to the pas- 
sage of this statute, there are few reported cases of 
the exercise of jurisdiction over charities in any 
shape by any court. In the few cases to be found, 
they turned mainly upon the question whether the 
uses were charitable, or whether they were super- 
stitious within the statutes against superstitious 
uses. The statute of Elizabeth is now considered 
as the principal source of the law of charities, and 
has given rise to various questions. 

The very extensive jurisdiction over charities 
exercised at present by courts of chancery in Eng- 
land and in this country is to be referred, generally, 
if not exclusively to this statute. The statute 
enumerates certain uses which it deems charitable, 
such as devises, gifts. etc., for the relief of aged, 
impotent and poor people ; for the maintenance of 
sick and maimed soldiers and mariners; for free 
schools, schools of learning, and houses of correc- 
tion; for education of orphans, aiding young 
tradesmen, handicraftsmen and persons decayed ; 
for repairs of bridges, highways, churches, ports 
and havens, and some other like uses. Since the 
passage of this statute, it has become the general 
rule that no uses are to be considered charitable 
and entitled as such to the protection of the law, 
except such as fall within its words or obvious in- 
tent. It was said in one case by Sir William 
Grant, one of the most celebrated Vice Chancel- 
lors of England, that “the word charity in its 
widest extent denotes all good affections men ought 
to bear towards each other ; in its most restricted 
and common sense, relief of the poor. In neither 
of these senses is it implied in the court of chan- 
cery. There, its signification is chiefly derived 
from the statute of Elizabeth. 
considered charitable which 


Those purposes are 
the statute enumer- 
ates or which by analogies are deemed within its 
spirit or intendment.” In construing this statute 
courts have held that no superstitious uses are 
within its purview; such as gifts of money for the 
finding or maintenance of a stipendiary priest, or 
for the maintenance of any light or lamp in any 
church or chapel, or for prayers for the dead, and 
the like. But certain uses, not superstitious, 
though not within the letter, are yet deemed chari- 
table within the reason or equity of the statute ; 
such as money given to maintain a preacher or 
schoolmaster ina parish, or to set up a hospital for 
the relief of poor people, or to build a sessions 
house for a city or county, and others of the like 
nature. 


And charities are so highly favored in law that 
they have always been more liberally construed 
than the law -will allow in gifts to individuals. 
When applied to individuals, words in a will re- 
quire a very different construction from that given 
when applied to a case of charity. For instance, 
a man wills his property to such person as he shall 
hereafter name to be his executor, and afterwards 
appoints no executor; in such a case as to an in- 
dividual the will is held invalid and the estate goes 
to the next of kin. But if it be a case of a be- 





quest toa charity to be effectuated by a person to 
be named, and no one is named, chancery will sup- 
ply the place of an executor and carry into effect 
what in the case of individuals would fail alto- 
gether. So, if a testator has expressed an abso- 
lute intention to give to charitable purposes, but 
has left uncertain or to some future act the mode 
by which it is to be carried into effect, there, a 
court of chancery, if no mode is pointed out, will 
itself supply the defect and enforce the charity. 
It has been held that if a man devises a sum of 
money to such charitable uses as he shall direct 
by a codicil, annexed to his will, and afterwards 
leaves no directions by codicils, the court of chancery 
will dispose of it to such charitable purposes as it 
thinks fit. If a sum is bequeathed for such a 
school as the testator shall appoint, and he appoints 
none, the court of chancery may apply it for what 
school it pleases. The doctrine has been pressed 
yet further, and it has been established that if the 
bequest indicate a charitable intention, but the ob- 
ject to which it is to be applied is against the policy 
of the law, a court will lay hold of the charitable 
intention and execute it for the purpose of some 
charity agreeable to the law in the room of that 
contrary to it. Thus, a sum of money bequeathed 
to found a Jew’s synagogue, has been taken by the 
English court of chancery and judicially transferred 
to the benefit of a foundling hospital ! 

Another principle equally well established, is, 
that if the bequest be for charity, it matters not 
how uncertain the persons or objects may be ; or 
whether the persons who are to take are 7 esse or 
not; or whether the taker be a corporation capable 
of taking inlaw or not; or whether the bequest 
can be carried into execution or not; in all these 
and similar cases the court will sustain the charita- 
ble intention and give it effect according to its own 
principles ; and where a literal execution becomes 
inexpedient or impracticable, will execute it cy press 
{Law French—as near as]; that is, if the court can 
not decree the execution of the trust of the charity 
literally as intended by the donor, it will execute it 
in some other mode consistent with the general in- 
tention, so as to execute it. though not in form yet 
in substance. Charity being the general substantial 
intention, chancery will find some means of effec- 
tuating it even by applying the fund to a different 
purpose from that contemplated by the donor, pro- 


vided only it be charitable. Where a devise was to 
the poor generally, the court decreed it to be exe- 


cuted in favor of three public charities in London- 
And where a charity is so given that there can be 
no objects of it, the court will order a new scheme ; 
but if objects may, though they do not at present, 
exist, the court will keep the fund for the old 
scheme ; and when objects cease to exist the court 
will new model the scheme. 

Again, in aid of charities, the court will supply 
all defects of conveyances where the donor has a 
capacity of disposition and an estate which he can 
dispose of and his mode of disposition does not 
contravene the provisions of any statute ; so that 
a charity is never allowed to fail by reason of such 


defects. Such are the leading principles of the law 
of charitable uses. T. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE 
SK Y-LARKS? 


New York, Fune 16, 1874. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—The_ sky-larks that some 
years ago were imported from Europe and set loose 
on Long Island and Staten Island, have all been 
shot by ruthless boys, no progeny being left to sing 
the mournful requiem of their cruelly-treated pa- 
rents. That such vandalism should be perpetrated 
and not meet with a stern rebuke from the public is 
almost incredible. Sky-larks of charming song 
may be bought here at five dollars apiece. 

As a beautiful tribute to this melodious songster 
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and in part compensation to those that have me 
with such a,cruel reception and death on these 
Western shores, James Hogg’s sweet poem may be 
appropriately rehearsed : 
“ Bird of the wilderness 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 


Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
*O’er fell and fountain sheen, 


O’er moor and mountain green, 


O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place, 

O to abide in the desert with thee !” 


M. L. B. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—Visiting the Machine-shop we find its occu- 
pants busily engaged on silk machinery, building 
two water-wheels for the Carpentry department, 
fitting up an engine for the Laundry, and prepar- 
ing steam-fixtures for the new fruit preserving-room 
in the Arcade. 

—The subsistence department is making some 
experiments in preserving eggs in lime- water. Two 
hundred and twenty-five dozen have already been 
put down. The cask containing them is estimated 
to hold eight hundred dozen. 

—Quizzing the Agriculturists, we glean the fol- 
lowing items: 

The haying season opened on the 20th, and the 
first ripe strawberries were gathered the 21st. The 
department now employs thirty-five men. Amount 
of wages for the fortnight ending June 19th, $390. 
A small barn, thirty by forty feet, is building, 
which is designed to form the wing of a larger 
structure in the future. Looking forward to the 
wants of our dairy next winter, the farmers are 
now considering a project for introducing fixtures 
for cutting and steaming the food tor the cattle. 

—H. J. S., the horticulturist, gave an exhorta- 
the other evening concerning the depredations of 
“small boys,” though he drew it rather mildly. 
He said he caught them in all sorts of mischief, 
such as wading through the pond lately stocked 
with little fishes, projecting green apples into space 
from the end of a pointed stick, and soon. He 
hoped the family would aid in checking fun of this 
sort which causes needless waste. He supposed 
boys must go through a certain run of the fevers 
peculiar to their age, but he trusted our young- 
sters would have them lightly. 

—How much better Providence is than our fears ! 
The open winter left many of the grass roots above 
ground, and strawberry croakers thought there 
would be an unusually poor yield of the luscious 
fruit; but the spring and early summer gave us 
many showers, and the grass roots and straw- 
berry roots took a new lease of life, and now the 
prospect is unusually good for the hay crop, and 
very fair for the strawberry harvest. 

—Cherries are ripe, or rapidly ripening ; and this 
signifies that the fruit department will soon have 
plenty todo. The order in which the early crops 
are usually preserved is first, pine-apples, then straw- 
berries, cherries, currants and raspberries, red 
and black; to say nothing of green peas. The 
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pine-apples have been packed, and, owing to the | 


lateness of the strawberry season, it is now a scrub- 
race between the strawberries and cherries as to 
which shall have the first chance. It is very near- 
ly an even thing between them, and the probabili- 
ties are that they will come together. Add to this, 
the Doolittle Black-caps and Philadelphia Reds, 
which in the course of a few weeks will present 
themselves for our cans and bottles, and the pros- 
pect is that in July the fruit-department will be 
crowded with business. Let it come! 


—Half-way down the hill-side at the west end of 
the lawn is the walk called “The Sentimental.” 
It was designed so artistically that art is forgotten 
in the real. Turning this way and that, hidden here 
and there by the natural course of the slope, now 
shaded almost to gloominess, now flashing clear in 
the light of the far-reaching vistas, or flecked with 
the sunshine which sifts through the dancing foli- 
age, it is like a wood-path worn by the tread of 
flower-gatherers. The pines and maples, spruces 
and hemlocks embrace overhead, so closely that at 
certain points you may chance suddenly upon a 
vis-a-vis, each imprisoned for the instant in an 
oval frame of emerald. When this walk was first 
laid out, the sight of the rocks lying on the stone- 
less soil impressed the mind with a sense of incon- 
gruity ; but time has kindly closed the hiatus with — 
clinging lichens, so that now these rocks, though 
of unpretentious proportions, would pass for veri- 
table bowlders Here are rustic seats and cosy 
nooks where you can sit and sentimentalize to your 
heart’s content, listening to the birds overheard, 
to the croaking of the frogs in the distance, to the 
smothered din of the household, inhaling mean- 
time the fragrance of a beautiful clover-field which 
is smiling in the sun at the foot of the slope. 


—It seems almost a calamity sometimes for per- 
sons to be at all acquainted with their internal 
structure, especially when they have any physical 
weakness that would tend to invalidism. If you 
congratulate them on improved health it appears 
impossible for them to respond simply that they 
are quite well, or much better, and there let the 
subject drop; but they usually find it necessary to 
say, ina very qualifying tone, “I think I am some. 
better, though, of course, I still have a great deal 
of difficulty with my kidneys, and a little excite- 
ment brings on palpitation of the heart ; also there 
is yet some tendency to hemorrhage of the bowels,” 
etc., etc. One who is troubled with a weakness in 
the head and eyes, frequently assures me of the 
fact that her brain is constantly wasting. Meeting 
an acquaintance the other day, whom we had 
not seen for some time, we were pleased to 
notice his greatly improved appearance, and re- 
marked that he seemed to be enjoying good 
health. “Yes,” he replied, “I am much better, 
and the only difficulty now is that my spleen 
and Nver are both enlarged, but just as soon as 
they resume their normal size I think I shall be 
entirely well.” ‘Thank heaven!” we inwardly 
ejaculated, “we don’t even know where our spleen 
and liver are.’ Do let us learn, when we have 
been blessed with health of body or soul, to ac- 
knowledge it simply and thankfully; and not feel 
it necessary to remind our friends, lest they should 
forget, of the “ few little difficulties left; and be- 
lieve that in allowing others to forget them we 
shall forget them ourselves. 


—One day last week we received a pleasant note 
from Elder Lomas, of Shakers, Albany Co., N. Y., 
requesting that he and two of his Shaker sisters 
might stop at our place part of a day, as they were 
en route for some place west of us. We have al- 
ready had several calls from the Elder (who is al- 
ways welcome), but never, as yet, had any of the 
Shaker sisters so honored us. The anticipation of 
their visit was a sensation. At noon, Thursday 





the 18th, a carriage landed them safely at our 
door, and soon we had the novelty of an intro- 
duction to Elder Albert, Eldress Harriet M. 
Bullard and Sister Lockwood. Our eye, which 
so much resents the sight of the fashionably 
dressed dames which have of late graced (?) our 
parlors, dwelt with more pleasure on the neat and 
modest attire of these Shaker sisters. Excepting 
the formality of the cap, it was not so odd as we 
thought. Though less simple and convenient than 
the short dress, still it was refreshing to see a long 
skirt without a polonaise, and head-dress minus a 
chignon. To our surprise we at once felt at ease 
with our visitors. They seemed like “our folks ;” 
so true it is that the devotion of self to God’s ser- 
vice, however different the details of belief, begets 
a certain genuineness and magnetism of manner 
that recognizes its fellow among all hearts so given. 
The Elder, having before gone over our establish- 
ments, spent most of his time with our superinten- 
dent of agriculture, investigating subjects pertain- 
ing to stock-raising and farm-culture. The sisters 
were untiring in their interest in our domestic 
economy. From the kitchen and laundry to the 
nursery and school-room our household arrange- 
ments were thrown open to their view. They 
proved most discriminating and appreciative observ- 
ers. In the evening Elder Lomas held our atten- 
tion for an hour as he gave us a spirited sketch of 
Shaker history from the beginning, specially of the 
body that settled near Watervliet, N.Y. Early 
Friday morning the Elder left. The Sisters re- 
mained until noon, completing their round of in- 
spection by visiting the printing-room, box-room 
and preserving-room, and _ silk- and trap-factories- 
Their visit closed most cordially. We hope in fu- 
ture that visits from our Shaker friends will not 
be so infrequent as formerly. We have an in- 
creasing respect for them. Although we differ 
somewhat in our social views, the true principle of 
all Communism guides us both; and that is, the 
abolishment of selfishness and individual sov- 
ereignty in favor of unity and the good of the whole. 
We feel that we are one in this. As Elder Lomas 
said, we are “noble contestants,” and the victory is 
to those who make the happiest home—to those 
who obey in all things the will of God—to those 
who realize that the Kingdom of Heaven has come 
on earth indeed and in truth. 


—A student in the laboratory was once deter- 
mining by chemical analysis the amount of chlo- 
rine in a certain compound. After carefully weigh- 
ing out a small portion of the compound, it was 
placed in a beaker and nitric acid was added to dis- 
solve it. It did not dissolve readily while it was 
cool, so without thinking of all the consequences, 
he applied a gentle heat to aid the solution. The 
substance easily dissolved under this treatment, 
and a clear solution was soon obtained, which gave 
promise of a satisfactory result. When nitrate of 
silver was added to the clear solution to precipitate 
the chlorine, what was our chemist’s astonishment 
to find that no precipitate formed! It was certain 
that the original substance contained chlorine, and 
none of the solution had apparently been lost, but 
still no precipitate could be obtained with the ni- 
trate of silver. This for a time was unaccountable. 
Upon further study however, he found that when 
a substance containing chlorine is eated with nitric 
acid, the chlorine is liberated and escapes as a gas. 
So that the simple act of gently warming the solu- 
tion, though it accomplished the purpose of dis- 
solving the compound, yet it sent the chlorine,— 
the very thing that was wanted most of all,—up 
the chimney in the form of an invisible gas. 

Thus it isin our experience. We start carefully, 
with good purposes, but unless we are continually 
watchful over our thoughts and actions, some care- 
less expression escapes us and the spiritual chem- 
istry of our life-analysis is destroyed, and ere we 


! 
| are aware, our peace of mind, the most precious of 
| all blessings, has escaped us. 


—The following lines—penned by we know not 
| whom—are said to be the first production of one 
of our members, and as (woman like) we have a 
predilection for any thing that savors of mystery, 
we capture them for the journal, which our readers 
will remember is written for the heart-critic and not 
for the art-critic : 


The eye hath never seen, Oh no, 
Queen of the sunlit world, 

It can not see, Oh no, 
Within the gates of pearl. 


The ear hath never heard, O no, 
Lord of the realm of sound, 
It can not hear, O no, 
The music of that bound. 


Thought never found its way, O no, 
Boundless and free as air, 

It never roved, O no, 
In lawless fancy there, 


But eye and ear and thought 
Enchained forget to roam, 
And then awakes the heart 
In heaven, our spirit’s home. 

Fune 24.—Our first meal of strawberries for din- 
ner to-day. This is quite a change from the days 
we well remember when our finances compelled us 
to deny ourselves many a thing that we scarcely 
think of as a luxury now. We used to wait 
until the height of the season when our vines 
yielded enough to supply us as well as our 
crowds of visitors and the demands of the pre- 
serving-department. Even then we treated our- 
selves sparingly, having our fruit measured out to 
us equally, about a saucer-full apiece. It was so 
with all our fruit ; the first and best we gathered 
and sold. In these last few years we have had no 
lack of fruit for our table ; our vines and orchards 
have yielded generously, and a kind Providence 
has prospered us in other ways, so that we partake 
freely of fruit, fresh and preserved, from June to 
June. 


—An intelligent German called on us for the 
first time one day this week, and said that in the few 
hours he was here he was struck with the re- 
markable appearance of health manifest in those 
he met, especially the women. He thought that 
American women in general were pale, and behind 
their European sisters in health; but our women 
were nearer the European standard. Besides the 
usual causes for this fact which we are accustomed 
to enumerate, such as plain food, early hours of 
retiring, and exercise in the open air, he pointed 
out in a striking way, a cause of our good health 
which we perhaps have not sufficiently considered, 
viz: the comparative absence among us of what 
he called emotional shocks—which he thought were 
a frequent source of ill health. By way of illustra- 
tion he supposed the case of a young man who is 
married and goes away from home for a week or 
ten days without letting his wife know when he 
will return. She goes weeping to her father’s 
house and by sympathy an emotional shock is con- 
veyed to her friends; the effect of which is to low- 
er their tone of health. In the event of political 
changes, when a new party comes into power, the 
officers displaced are thereby in many cases de- 
prived of their means of subsistence, and in this 
way an emotional shock is produced in as many 
families as suffer from this cause. Ina country 
with a large population the suffering thus pro- 
duced, amounts to a great deal in the aggregate. 
From these and many other emotional shocks the 
Community is comparatively free, and enjoys the 
higher degree of health which arises from this ex- 
emption. After enumerating a number of other 


occasions of emotional shocks, such as marriage, 
to the families who lose their children in this way, 
and by death, it was remarked that emotional 
shocks do not affect the brain, they strike the so/ar 
But it may be 


plexus, the center and seat of life. 
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added that all emotional shocks do not depress — 


life ; there is in the Community a variety of emo- 
tional shocks which tend to raise among us the 
tone of life and health. 


—Our dish was certainly right side up last Tues- 
day and caught a brimming measure of the porridge 
that rained that day. ‘Cheap entertainment” is 
one of our mottoes nowadays, and it is wonderful 


nothing when a dispensing Providence sees that 
“smallest favors are thankfully received.” 
no ordinary event that caused this “humming 
of the tissues ;” a spice of romance flavored it. 

The day was the finest which June has bestowed, 
and visitors began early to enter our gates. Among 
these guests came a wayfarer of a most unprepos- 
sessing appearance. His countenance was burned 
by the sun, his hair uncombed and his clothes torn 
and soiled. “I want some money to go to Syracuse,” 
he said to Mr. E., the host, “and I will work for 
it. I will play to you on the piano; I will give 
instructions to your pupils ; or I will write music 
for you.” Mr. E. had little faith in these pro- 
fessions, but not liking to turn the man away, 
he sought to enlist the interest of some of our mu- 
sicians. No one wished to have any thing to do 
with the fellow ; and no wonder, for he looked so 
shabby and flushed that he was strongly suspected 
of intemperance. Having eaten nothing since the 
previous morning, he was taken to the kitchen and 
served with breakfast at the beggar’s table. At 
last Doctor C. out of curiosity and pity, gave him 
a sheet of music-paper and told him, with an in- 
credulous smile, to compose a piece for the instru- 
mental Quartette Club. ‘He thinks I can’t do it,” 
said the man to Mr. E. good-naturedly, “ but I’ll 
show him.” He applied himself immediately to 
his task, writing rapidly and stopping occasionally 
to facilitate the work by fingering on the table. 
In twenty minutes he scratched “D. C. a/ Fin.” at 
the bottom of the third page, and said the piece 
was done. Mr. E. carried it to Dr. C. and told 
him the man wanted to have it tried. “O, give 
him his ticket and let him go,” he answered indif- 
ferently. But this strange unknown persisted in 
declining pay without having his work inspected. 
It would never do to take him to the piano in the 
Hall, so some one suggested that he might perhaps 
give sufficient idea of the composition on the old 
harmonium at the Seminary. No, he must havea 
piano. Mr. E. and the Doctor, being in an amiable 
mood, led the way to the cottage on the lawn, where 
the piano for practicing is kept, and told him to go 
ahead. He struck the keys. Mirabdile dictu/ a 
master is revealed ; a true musician’s hands, sinewy 
and supple, make the instrument tremble beneath 
their touch. The Doctor, of musical proclivities, 
looked on with beaming eyes, and it was soon de- 
cided that our tramp must display his powers in 
the Hall. Having thus risen in the scale of im- 
portance, he was offered a seat before the shining 
stage piano, with a fair degree of respect. 

“Can that vagabond play?” we asked, noticing 
the wide gap in the back of his coat, the bedrag- 
gled condition of his trowsers and the distracted 
appearance of his hair: but his wretched clothes 
were soon forgotten in the delight of listening and 
looking. Nothing seemed difficult to him. Thirds, 
sixths, octaves, skips, chromatics, arpeggios, were 
executed with that air of ease which betokens both 
genius and long hours of severe drill; but his 
most remarkable feats were performed with his 
left hand, often producing the coveted singing-tone 
with delicious effect. 

The Hall is so centrally situated that what- 
ever is going on there in the line of music, resounds 
quite remotely through our dwelling, and conse- 
quently, one after another, attracted by the unusual 
brilliancy and ‘ours de force, dropped in to listen ; 
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yet the audience was not large owing to the time of 
day. N., who should have been a prince, he is so 


_ fond of giving, said enthusiastically, “‘Send for the 


Villa folks, find the man a suit of good clothes, in- 
vite him to stay till evening and play to the whole 
family and then give him money to go away with.” 
Ready hands now, and willing feet to run, for 
genius even in rags commands respect. The tailor 


h h ol  citdtned ee tan , immediately set to work adjusting a partly worn 
ow much pieagure can be ovtained for little or | suit of clothes to the more liberal dimensions of our 
| protegé. 
It was | P m 


After being shaved and taking a bath he 
was put to bed to rest. He dined in state at the 
Visitor’s Hall and when he appeared on the stage at 
quarter-past six in the evening he was so trans- 
formed as to be hardly recognizable. He proved to 
be a good-looking Englishman, but thirty-four years 
of age. His dark hair clustered in curls about a 
forehead of no mean contour, and his face, though 
sunburnt and showing unmistakable signs of dis- 
sipation, was so expressive of amiability and genial 
bonhomie that it was far from displeasing. For an 
hour he charmed us and showed many of our peo- 
ple capabilities of the instrument before unknown 
to them. His runs were like the gurgling of a 
mountain brook, and his execution was both bril- 
liant and vigorous ina marked degree. Being well 
versed in Thorough Bass, he could readily impro- 
vise variations on any familiar air. Of course 
musicians never hear any thing that is absolutely 
perfect, but we are not going to stop to indulge in 
detracting comments. We surfeited him with ap- 
plause, slipped a small sum of money into his hand 
and sent him away on the train, the happiest man 
in the world. When asked how a person of his tal- 
lents should be in such a plight, he said that he was 
traveling with an operatic troupe, but on being ta- 
ken sick was abandoned to shift for himself and 
had managed to work his way thus far. He was edu- 
cated at the London University, could speak sev- 
eral languages, and gave other evidences of intellec- 
tual culture. Of course we don’t know whether to 
believe his story or not, but the incongruity be- 
tween his appearance and the versatility of his gen- 
ius was certainly mysterious. The denouement re- 
minded us of the threadbare romances of dukes in 
disguise. Who is he? we queried, a profligate as 
his condition indicates, or a renowned composer ¢7- 
cognito ? 


—A little stir was caused just now by the ex. 
hibition of a tiny baby belonging to one of our 
quondam employés. Four pounds, eight ounces 
was its weight when born. It has now attained 
the age of four weeks and boasts of six pounds 
avoirdupois. It looks vigorous, though, and will 
doubtless make its way in the world in spite of the 
“O, mys!” and “Did you evers?” with which it 
was pelted this morning. 





REMARKS BY J. H. N. AT A LATE CRITICISM. 

This seems to be a case where there is need of 
faith to overcome incurable disease. There are 
innumerable instances in the Bible where faith is 
brought right up to the stronghold of despair, and 
made to triumph over what seemed hopeless evil. D.’s 
experience is such as Paul described when he spoke 
of persons being delivered unto Satan for the de- 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit might be saved. 
God knows what to do, and will not put us under 
more difficulties than are necessary, that the 
spirit may be saved. There is a great deal said 
in the way of urging persons to fight their way 
out of trouble by the energy of their own wills ; 
but I have to confess that I sometimes get into 
a place where I feel that my own will is not a match 
for the difficulty I am in; that the principalities 
which are tormenting me are too strong or too 
blinding, to allow me to think that I can con- 
tend with them. Yet I know, right in the midst of 
the darkness, that there ave powers which can over- 
come them—that there are angels as well as dev- 





ils in the fight. When I have been in such cir- 
cumstances I have often thought of the way canal- 
boats are managed at Joppa. It is interesting to 
watch ‘he operation of getting one over a bar, or up 
the river against the current, and perhaps against 
the wind. The boat is a great clumsy thing; and 
even when it is free a!l hands have to tug hard and 
long at the pike-poles, to make itmove. But when 
it gets stuck on a sand-bar, the pike-poles fail, and 
then a boy carries a line ashore, and hitches it to 
a tree, and the hands on the boat work away at the 
windlass, slowly, slowly, gaining inch by inch. 
Pretty soon you see the boat begin to move, though 
at first the motion is hardly perceptible; but they 
manage to keep what they get, and so gradually 
work their way off the bar and up the river. I 
consider myself like the canal-boat. If I get into 
trouble I know that all the angels of God are at 
work with their pike-poles to help me out. The 
ropes and the windlass are under their control and 
they know what todo. If I get onto a bar they 
will get me off if I hold still. And they do get 
me off. 


N. B.—The above remarks were made at a criticism of ‘* Dante.’’ 
He is still free from his crutches, and appears really improving in 
general health. To a recent inquiry about his state, be answered 
with a cheerful look—** / am coming up.”’ 


HOW CHRIST’S CHILDREN GROW. 


AN grows by what he feeds upon, Yet 

he is quite unconscious of the modus 
operandi of that growth. His appetite for 
food is good, and is a source of great pleasure 
to him. But of nature’s work of creating that 
wonderful substance, blood—the life of the 
animal kingdom—and the forming of the liv- 
ing tissue that builds up the physical system, 
he knows comparatively nothing, except theo- 
retically. His senses do not show him how 
it is done. He can neither see, hear, nor feel 
what the busy workers are doing, nor does he 
understand the difficulties they often encoun- 
ter in the performance of their daily tasks. 
The man outside, like the hod-carrier, simply 
furnishes the raw material for the busy inside 
artists to construct the living functions that 
constitute the soul’s habitation. In like man- 
ner the spiritual man is built up. He too, 
grows by what he feeds upon. If he has a 
keen appetite for the word or bread of God, 
and enjoys greatly the ordinance of eating 
and drinking spiritual truths—Christ’s words 
are spirit and life—he does nothing more than 
simply to supply the raw material for the liv- 
ing spiritual builders within, to produce that 
new and noble Christ-child that will grow up 
into a son of God. And of the modus oper- 
andi of this marvelous work of regeneration, 
he, as yet, has very little knowledge. The 
spiritual man can no more live without daily 
food—real substances, not shadows—than can 
the physical man without his gvantum of bread- 
and-butter. One may eat food without an ap- 
petite for it, but it is mainly a forced opera- 
tion, mere will-works. It does not digest well, 
if at all. So one may read about Christ, the 
word of God, and talk about spiritual truths, 
and go through the forms and ceremonies of 
religious worship by the force of his will, with- 
out the least appetite for the living truths 
which are the substance, and of course, with- 
out affording the slightest nourishment to the . 
inner man. Under such circumstances the 
Christ-life in the heart is sick and starving, for 
the bread of God. “ He that eateth me he 
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shall live by me.” True believers in Christ 
live by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God, and those words of life are con- 
stantly flowing, but are heard only by those 
who are meek and lowly in heart. Humility 
is the essential condition in which one can 
hear the voice of a living father. When one 
is truly humble he rises out of egotism into 
that sphere of unselfish life where all hearts 
are a unit in seeking, not their own, but an- 
other’s good. It is there, where the public in- 
terests are served, that God is found. He is 
not too old nor too dignified to enjoy the su- 
perintending and care of his own glorious 
work of human redemption. God is still in 
Christ and Christ is still in man, reconciling 
man unto himself. 
ate with him. 


Christ wants us to cooper- 
A good and healthy appetite for 
spiritual food, daily feasting upon it, is all the 
preparation required, G. C. 


THE NEWS. 


An appalling catastrophe occurred in Syracuse about 
half-past nine o’clock on Tuesday evening, June 23d. 
A strawberry festival was holding in the parlors of the 
Central Baptist Church, when without any warning, the 
floor gave way, precipitating some three hundred peo- 
ple into the room below, which was also full. Thirteen 
were killed outright, and nearly one hundred injured, 
many very seriously. The entire police force and fire- 
department were called out, and took charge of the 
work of recovering the dead and wounded. 


The cause of the accident was the weakness of a 
central beam which supported the floor joists. This 
beam was held in place by iron rods extending to the 
roof, but which proved to be insufficient to sustain the 
great weight with which it was loaded on the night of 
the festival. 


By an act of the New York Legislature of 1873, 
provision was made for the organization of a corps of 
sappers and miners in connection with the city fire-de- 
partment. Last September, a class of fifty-six persons 
was formed, including chiefs of the engine companies 
and others connected with the fire-department, and 
from that time to the present, weekly instruction has 
been given by competent engineers on the subject of 
explosive compounds and their application by means of 
electricity, to the destruction of walls and ‘sections of 
buildings. On Tuesday, June 23d, a series of experi- 
ments were made on Ward’s Island, before a large 
number of invited guests, engineers from all parts of 
the U. S., heads of tire-dep'ts of various cities, and 
others interested matters. The experiments 
were quite satisfactory, and certainly indicated great 
skill in the demolition of brick walls by means of dy- 
namite and gunpowder. 


The cable has been successfully laid to 
Pernambuco, where there is general rejoicing over the 
event. The usual pleasant messages have passed be- 
tween the Government of Portugal and Brazil, over 
the establishment of telegraphic communication between 
the two countries. 


in such 


Brazilian 


The Pope has been accredited with saying in reply 
to an address sent from the United States : “ The United 
States is the only country where I am really Pope 
in the eyes of the Government. I am always afraid lest 
European governments shall oppose or control my acts, 
whereas I can freely send pontifical documents to the 
United States without fear of opposition on the part of 
the Government.” 


The bill for the abolition of slavery of Italian chil- 
dren brought to this country by the so-called padroni 
has passed both Houses of Congress by almost unani- 
mous votes. This successful result is largely due to the 
personal efforts of Capt. Morens, who has devoted the 
past three years to the work and has spent thousands of 
dollars in his efforts to secure the freedom of these poor 
wandering waifs from an intolerable servitude. 


The famous Seventh Regiment, N. G. S. NY. has 
presented a regimental memorial to the Commissioners 
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of parks of New York city. The memorial is a bronze 
statue by J. Q. A. Ward of an American soldier in the 
uniform of the seventh Regiment as an outpost sentry. 
The unveiling ceremonies took place on Monday, June 
22d, amid appropriate military ceremonies. 

The Tilton-Beecher scandal is again raked open and 
this time by Tilton himself, who, unable to longer endure 
the slanderous attacks of pulpit and the press, comes out 
ina seven column defense in his own paper the Golden 
Ave. He claims, and quite satisfactorially proves, that 
he never slandered Beecher, and offers as proof of 
his. magnanimity a letter from Beecher, in which he 


[Beecher] asks Tilton’s forgiveness in the most humble | 


manner, and closes by wishing that he were dead. The 
arti cle is calculated to produce a grand sensation and 
perhaps lead toa final settlement of this vexed ques- 
tion. 


HOW TO TREAT FRUIT TREES. 


In considering the growth of organisms, the 
action of the alkalies is to be looked upon as 
scarcely less important than that of air and water. 
Lime is the great animal alkali, and potash the 
vegetable one; its old name of vegetable kali ex- 
pressed that fact. and all the potash of commerce 
is well known to be derived from wood ashes. The 
importance of potash as a manure has been fre- 
quently overlooked by farmers, who rarely know 
the large amount of this material found in grass, 

rain crops, leaves, barnyard manure, roots and 
ruits. How potash acts in plants, in conjunction 
with carbon and silex, to form woody fibre, starch, 
sugar, and oil, is yet unknown to chemical observ- 
ers, but the fact of its action is beyond a doubt. 
Liebig long since pointed out that the chief cause 
of barrenness is the waste of potash carried off 
by rich crops, especially tobacco, with no _re- 
placement by proper manure. How many millions 
of pounds of potash have been sent to Europe 
from the forests of America, and in the grain, to- 
bacco, and hemp! Luckily one alkali may be re- 
placed by another, and we have received a con- 
siderable quantity of soda from European seaweed 
and in the shape of salt. Latterly, nitrate of soda 
from natural deposits in South America is brought 
to us at a cheap price. 

The point to which we now call attention is that 
our farmers and fruit-growers have ignored, or 
rather been ignorant of, the importance of wood 
ashes as a vegetable stimulant and as the leading 
constituent of plants. Even coal ashes, now 
thrown away-as useless, have been shown, both by 
experiment and analysis, to possess a fair share of 
alkaline value. According to our observation, if 
the practice of putting a mixture of wond and coal 
ashes around the stems of fruit trees and vines, 
particularly early in the spring, were followed as a 
general rule, our crops of apples, grapes, peaches, 
etc., would be greatly benefited in both quality and 
quantity, and the trees and vines would last longer. 
We will relate only one experiment. Some twenty- 
five years ago, we treated an old hollow pippin 
apple tree as follows: The hollow to the height of 
eight feet, was filled and rammed with a compost 
of wood ashes, garden mold, and a little waste 
lime (carbonate.) This filling was securely fastened 
in by boards. The next year the crop of sound 
fruit was sixteen bushels from an old shell of a 
tree that had borne nothing of any account for 
some time. But the strangest part was what fol- 
lowed. For seventeen years after the filling, that 
old pippin tree continued to flourish and bear well. 

Let us call attention to still another point of im- 
portance in fruit-raising. This is the bearing year 
for apples and fruitin general in New England; 
probably it is also in some other parts. Now when 
such years come, the farmers rejoice too much at 
their prosperity and abuse it, as nearly all people 
do the gifts of fortune. We should be temperate 
as to the quantity of our fruit as well as of our 
fruit juices. By proper trimming and plucking, the 
apple crop in bearing years may be recluced to but 
little morethan half a crop as to number, but the 
improvement in size and price, and in the future 
effect, will more than balance the loss. Next Feb- 
duary, March, or April, according to latitude, let 
the tree trimmer stimulate and nourish his trees 
and vines with a fair supply of ashes; and in near- 
ly every case he will have a good crop of fruit in 
the non-bearing year.—Scz. Amer. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Oneipa Communrry, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, IM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 


Price 25, 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ ‘* Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Ffohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TruspNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They: 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the- 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity and’ 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





Buildi 


STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 3, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





